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J 'I take it that the Kurds and the Turks are the same people?" 
He guarantees the accuracy of these amazing confessions of igno- 
rance but he does not give the names of those guilty of them; 
perhaps hoping, with an impish delight, that the reader will fit 
them to as many men as possible ! 

Pkeston Slosson, 
Literary Editor, "The Independent." 

The Eastern Question and its Solution. By Morris Jastrow, Jr., 

Ph.D., LL.D. J. P. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1920. 

158 pp. 

The first shot of the World War was fired by the assassin of 
Serajevo. The crime was only one incident in the long record of 
intrigue, murder, and war which has characterized the history of 
the Balkans, "the danger zone of Europe." It was one further 
indication of the rapid disintegration of the Ottoman Empire 
and of the ascendancy of European business, culture and political 
power in the Near East. In another sense, however, it seemed a 
culmination — the end of that long record of shame to European 
diplomacy commonly called the Eastern Question. If the war 
could destroy forever the Teutonic Drang nach Osten, it might be 
possible for the Western democracies to settle the problem of the 
Balkans and Asia Minor upon the merits of the case, without the 
usual regard for pecuniary national advantage. Of course, there 
were some who feared that the Czar would not be inclined to 
recognize the claims of justice in the settlement of the war in 
the East; his fall and the prompt renunciation by the Soviet 
Republic of all imperialistic ambitions quieted these fears. There 
were some, too, who foresaw difficulty in Italian claims to Dal- 
matia and the Dodecanese Islands; they were convinced, how- 
ever, that the war would chasten the spirit of the Italian people 
and, perhaps, democratize their government. The most skep- 
tical of all had doubts as to the sincerity of Lloyd George, Bal- 
four, and Clemenceau, in their pretentions to a spirit of disin- 
terested service toward the Balkan peoples. Nevertheless, hope 
overcame skepticism. 

It was typical of the venerable statesmen at Versailles that 
they dissipated this hope by putting off the solution of the East- 
ern question. The causes and origins of the war were forgotten 
in the desire to dictate a victor's terms to Germany. The Su- 
preme Council was concerned chiefly with indemnities, repara- 
tions, territorial aggrandizement, to be enforced and supported 
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by a league of statesmen and soldiers. The American program, 
expressed in the fourteen points, and symbolized in a League of 
Democratic Peoples, was engulfed in a wave of hate and revenge. 
It was small wonder, then, that the Conference should have 
embodied the settlement with Bulgaria in a separate treaty free 
from even the slightest American interference ; thus the shameful 
dismemberment could be accomplished without embarrassing 
discussion. The Treaty with Turkey was formulated by a sepa- 
rate conference, also held behind closed doors, and far-removed 
from public scrutiny or criticism. The "peace" with Turkey, 
thus conceived and thus formulated, has confirmed the worst of 
our suspicions. With the exception of its provision for man- 
dates — itself a provision of dubious value — the treaty is of the 
old stamp; it is another outrage such as the Peace of Bucharest 
(1913), and it will not last because it ought not last. As Pro- 
fessor Jastrow so admirably introduces his discussion, "The war 
is not over, nor will it be until the Eastern Question has been 
disposed of." 

The Eastern Question and its Solution has been written since 
the Peace Conference disillusioned us of our belief in the com- 
plete righteousness of Anglo-French diplomacy. Professor Jas- 
trow is friendly in spirit toward our former Allies, but critical 
of their insincerity, of their failure to sense the new temper of a 
war-weary world, of their inability to conceive of the war as 
anything but a conflict of empires. This failure of the Allied 
nations to purge their souls of imperial ambition foreshadows 
still greater chaos in the Near East. "If one may judge by 
the various agreements made by the Allies among themselves 
and with representatives of Eastern lands during the war, the 
European powers are still under the delusion that the traditional 
diplomatic methods can with some modifications be successfully 
applied to clear up the present situation. As against this, one 
may with considerable assurance answer the question whether 
the Eastern question is capable of solution with an emphatic 
negative, unless some new guiding principle can be set up that 
will suggest a way out of an apparently hopeless muddle. . . . 
The sick man of Europe, artificially kept alive by the doctor 
diplomats of Europe, has at last passed away, but the corpse 
seems to be as troublesome as the moribund patient." 

Just what new principle can be evolved to save the Near East 
from further baptisms of fire and blood and to insure Europe 
against the ever-recurring crises which have menaced the peace 
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for almost a century? Professor Jastrow is firm in his conviction 
that the mandate is unsatisfactory. He recognizes that "the 
substitution of mandatory trusteeship for exploitation of victory 
in war" represents a step forward in international relations, but 
warns that "we must not be blinded to the limitations in the 
application of the mandate principle." There are not only 
limitations, but dangers, to Near Eastern mandates. 

The first danger arises out of the fact that the mandate must 
be assigned to some Power, and the further fact that every Power 
competent to assume a mandate possesses one or more outstand- 
ing disqualifications. The only competent Powers, according to 
Mr. Jastrow, are Great Britain, France, and the United States. 
Great Britain under no circumstances should be the Power 
chosen. If she were trustee for Palestine, Arabia and Meso- 
potamia, she would have a stranglehold on the whole East be- 
cause of possession of the historic highway across Asia Minor. 
"The possession of extraordinary power, even though the power 
would be answerable to a League of Nations, involves tempta- 
tion that might reach a point which it would require superhuman 
strength to resist." The French, similarly, have economic and 
cultural interests in Syria which make it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for French officials to administer their trusteeship without 
favoritism to the economic and political advantage of France. 
Nor could the mandate for Syria be assigned to Great Britain 
and the mandate for Arabia, Palestine, and Mesopotamia be 
assigned to France, for "unless a country has some specific inter- 
est in assuming the tutelage of another, she can hardly develop 
sufficient enthusiasm to continue the obligations involved if 
they should become irksome." As to America as a mandatory- 
power, "the objections that have been urged against the pro- 
posal are too serious to be lightly brushed aside." A mandate 
for Armenia would require a considerable military force, con- 
servatively estimated at 50,000, and there is tremendous opposi- 
tion in America to any further military ventures abroad. "It is 
well that this feeling does exist, for it contributes to the convic- 
tion, growing deeper among the great masses in all countries, 
that the burdens of great armies and navies must be removed 
from the shoulders of the people and that the further peaceable 
progress of the world is conditional upon some plan for the 

gradual reduction of armaments everywhere If the 

United States, as a nation free from any militaristic ambitions, 
were to furnish the example of a standing army of large propor- 

THE JOOHNAL OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, VOL. 11, NO. 3, 1921 
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tions, it is felt that there would be little hope of ever carrying 
out a policy of gradual disarmament throughout the world." 
The necessity of maintaining a large American army in the Near 
East is "the crucial objection" to our assuming a mandate. 

A second objection to mandates is the possibility that they may 
prove to be merely a new and improved device for imperial 
aggrandizement. "Unless the nations accepting mandates have 
purged their souls of all imperialistic ambitions, a mandate is 
merely a thin diplomatic disguise for occupation of a country. 
Occupation shades by fine degrees into a protectorate, and the 
protectorate yields, when a crisis ensues, to permanent pro- 
prietorship. Such is the experience of the past, and we are still 
too near the era when ambitions for extending territorial control 
were the rule among European Powers to leave the possibility of 
a repetition of past experience out of account." 

A third consideration is the possibility that the mandatory 
Powers might eventually decline to recognize that they are 
merely trustees obliged to submit to the dicta of the League of 
Nations. Professor Jastrow ventures the opinion that the 
League will be powerless in such contingency because "those 
whose influence will be strongest in the Supreme Council will 
feel it incumbent to support one another. If France, England, 
Italy, and, let us say, Japan, are in the same boat, it is not likely 
that any one of these nations will attempt to rock it for fear of a 
general spill." Under such circumstances there is always the 
danger that there will be a repetition of the contingency which 
brought on the war, with the difference that France and Great 
Britain would be playing the r61e formerly played by Austria 
and Germany. 

If, then, little can be hoped for from the principle of mandates, 
is there no forward step which can be taken toward the solution 
of this problem of the Near East? Professor Jastrow believes 
that the only practicable plan at present is to have the newly 
created nations administered by an international commission or 
commissions, such as he suggested during the war in his The 
War and the Bagdad Railway. The advantages of such a plan 
are obvious: (1) The financial obligations involved in the admin- 
istration and economic development of Mesopotamia, Central 
Asia Minor, and Palestine would be shared by the Western 
nations, while the benefits from such investments would accrue 
to all. (2) The policy of the open door would, of necessity, be 
the guiding commercial policy of the commissions. "There 
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would be no possibility, and therefore no temptation, for any 
government to lay or pull wires, with a view of giving its citizens 
preferential advantages." (3) Native representation could be, 
and should be, provided for on the commission. Thus native 
interests would be presented authoritatively, and the confidence 
of the native population would be secured from the start. (4) A 
joint international commission would obviate the necessity for 
the maintenance of large national armies. (5) The goal of the 
commission would be the rapid development of the peoples of 
the various countries to the point where they could take over 
their own government; this would not be the goal of a man- 
datory power. (6) There would thus be removed two con- 
tingencies — the despatching overseas of a large army and the 
possibility of political complications — which at present prevent 
America from lending to the Eastern countries the helping hand 
which she would so gladly lend a people in distress. 

The Eastern Question and Its Solution is a great book, written 
with a breadth of vision, a tolerance of spirit, and an honesty of 
purpose worthy of its scholarly author. It is a work which 
completely eclipses its predecessor The War and the Bagdad 
Railway. Professor Jastrow has made a real contribution to the 
discussion of the knotty problem of the Near East. Will the 
"practical" statesmen lend their ears? 

Edward M. Earle, 
Columbia University. 

A Brief History of the Great War. By Carlton J. H. Hates. 
461 pages. New York. Macmillan, 1920. 

This history of the world war, designed for the general reader 
and for students, is almost perfectly adapted to its purpose- 
The magnitude, complication, deep-seated causes, intricate rela- 
tions and numerous and far-reaching results of the struggle gave 
opportunity for confused and unclear treatment. Yet the author 
has produced a work notable for good proportion and balance, 
for coherence and lucidity, for a just measure of relative values 
and for a penetrating perception of the truth. Though his theme 
might awaken prejudice, stir the spirit of an advocate, or kindle 
passion, he writes with coolness and detachment, without parti- 
sanship or denunciation in the spirit of a true and scientific his- 
torian whose sole aim is to tell the truth concerning his subject. 

The only exception to this scholarly attitude is perhaps a too 
great insistence on the evils which have attended the existence of 



